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1 HE Epiſtle I la wrote 
7 you hath drawn upon me 
a ſuch a Torrent of rility, 
that I find it not expedient 
only, but neceſſary, to trouble 
you once again. My former 
came unexpected, whereas this, I dare ſay, 
will be expected ſome Time before it comes. 
Vou are too jealous of your own Reputation, 
to believe that any Man, endued with a Por- 
tion of common Senſe, could fit down e 
un 


under ſuch Treatment; alike inexcuſable 
and undeſerved. The Man who ſcatters A- 
buſe may well enough ſuſtain it, but for a 


Writer who avoided, with ſo much Care as! 


did, all Reflexions that could be deemed 
Perſonal, to be painted out as a Diſtributer 
of Poiſon *, as a profeſſed Sycophant +, 
and a mercenary Libeller ꝓ, muſt give him 
Pain, though publiſhed in. Papers wrote for 
A 55 

That theſe People have altogether miſ- 


taken my Deſign, yourſelf, and every im- 


partial Reader, muſt allow. They do me the 
Honour to aſſign me great Patrons and able 
Inſtructors, who, as they would perſwade 
the World, engaged me to fit down and pen 
| a Series of Falſhoods, in order to impoſe up- 
on my Countrymen ; whereas I am no more 
| than a poor, plain Briton, fond of purſuing 
Truth, and fearleſs of the Conſequences 
which may attend that Purſyit, I thought 
there were ſome Things which I could place 
in fach a Light, as might deſerve your Eye, 
and that of the Publick. I thought the Li- 
berty of the Preſs conſiſted in @ Licence to 
write any thing conſiſtent with the Laws, 
Without ſuffering either in one's Perſon or 
Character. I thought that ſuch as were 
Common Senſe, Saturday, January 3, 174114. | 


+ Craftſman, January 10, 1741. | 
4 Common Senſe, Saturday, Januam 10, 1741. 
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33 SS 
Champions for this Liberty, would have been 
tender of treating any one ill, for making 
| Uſe of it. But, to my Coſt, I find I am 
miſtaken; for the ſame worthy Gentleman 
who calls me Sycophant without Cauſe, 
_ would queſtionleſs, were he Secretary of State, 
ſend me to Goal without a Reaſon. | 
But, ſappofing that I had been endowed 


have enabled me to have born the Buffetings 
of the Patriots with Patience, yet, certainly, 
in ſo doing I ſhould have betrayed the Cauſe 
of Truth; I ſhould have funk below the 
Character of a Freeholder, and have left my 
Readers under ſome doubt, whether I had 
really that Concern for my Country, which 
in my former I laid to, For this 
Cauſe chiefly, I again take up the Pen, with 
a thorough Reſolution to refute the Argu- 
ments of my foul- mouthed Adverſar ies, with- 
out throwing them back any Part of their 
Billingſgate. Whatever ſhare of Fame they 
may have acquired by Scurrility, and Scan- 
dal; if any thing can be called Fame, that 
is ſo acquired, let them enjoy it for me; I 
can bear with Patience any Cenſure that may 
2 on my Writings, provided none 
with Juſtice ſay that I write like them. 
I I know very well, that their Manner of 
proceeding hath in it ſomewhat of Art, 
though much more of Nature, The Writers - 
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in the Cauſe of modern Patriotiſm, kind 1 


neceſſary to allow no Man either Senſe or 


Sincerity that writes againſt them, for fear 


the People ſhould give ſome Heed to what 
he ſays, and be thereby animated to a ſtrict 
Enquiry. This is their M isfortune, and 1 
pity them under it; though that is more 
than they deſerve, conſidering it is entirely 
their own ſeeking. All who liſt in the Cauſe 
of Faction are Volunteers, there is no preſ- 


ſing Men into this Service; and, conſidering 


the hard Duty they are put upon, I ſhould 


wonder that any remain in it, if 1 did not 
ſee ſome Examples of a like Stubborneſs its 


other Aſſociations, which I do not think it 


. neceſſary to name. 


This very Practice of theits, of abufing 


indiſcriminately every Man with whom they 


argue, is one of the ſtrongeſt Proofs that 
can be, of the Weakneſs of their Cauſe, as 


well as 5 the Meanneſs of their Hearts. In 


all Controverſies, of how great Conſequence 
ſoever, Men, who are concerned only for 


a Truth, write with Patience againſt all whom 
they think worth refuting ; but, when In- 
tereſt or Prejudice influence Mens Minds, 
they dare not write with Decency, and 


therefore charge the Faults they are conſcious 
of in themſelves, upon ſuch as oppoſe them. 


This is but too viſible in moſt of the Con- 
troverſies which have been carried on of late 


Years, 


ay 


Years, but never appeared ſo glaringly as in 
our Political Diſputes for ſome time paſt. 
Thoſe who would paſs for Patriots are (or at 
leaſt would appear) ſo thoroughly perſwaded 
of the Juſtice of their Cauſe, that they will 

not ſuffer it to be examined; and have ſo 
ſtrong a Senſe of their own Probity, that 


they ſuſpect every Man's Morals who does 


not range himſelf on their Side. 
This, for ought I can perceive, is the ſole 
 Ciiſe of their Reflections upon me, and 


| 5 therefore I think I cannot enter Hatton: upon 


my Juſtification, than by ſhewing that the 
Cauſe I eſpouſe is no probable Preſumption 
againſt my having as much Senſe and Probi- 
To as any of theſe writing Gentlemen, or 
eir Patrons. The boldeſt of them cannot 
deny that we enjoy at preſent a great many 
Advantages. The Crown claims no unintel- 
ligible or inſupportable Prerogatives, the or- 
dinary Courts of Judicature are always open, 
always uninfluenced, and unreſtrained in their 
Proceedings. Our Parliament ſit annually, 
our Members ſpeak freely. The Preſs en- 
Joys unuſual Liberty, and no Man ſuffers for 
his ſpeculative Opinions, either in Govern- 
ment or Religion. Why then does it follow 
that a Man is a Rogue for liking the Situa- 


tion he is in? the pretended Patriots make 


no Secret of their deſiring great Alterations, 
h and muſt we be afraid of confeſſing our Diſ- 
-B like 
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like to change? they tell us indeed, that tha 


Body Politick is much out of order, but their 


Doctors differ about the Diſeaſe. Snm@- lay 


it is a Conſumption, and recommend a Change 


of Councils, as a kind of political Aſs's Milk. 
Others will have it a Fever, and nothing Will 
ſerve their Turn but letting Blood. Now, if 

after hearing all that they ſay, there are a 


third Sort of Folks who are fincerely of O- 


Pinion, that the State is in good Health, and 


theſe Phyſicians only in the Vapours, muſt 


: they be tame Spectators of wrong Meaſures 


in a Caſe where they are fo nearly concern- 


ed? or ought a. to be deemed ſuch egre- 


gious Blockheads for doubting whether thefe 
learned Gentlemen will take all the Pains 


they promiſe without any Regard to Fees? 


At leaſt, this is not the Way of the World, 


as they themſelves tell us every Day, and 


ries" in let them ſay what they will, our 


{3 Suſpicions are as juſt as their's, 


There never was a Civil War raifed, or 


a Government overturned, but thoſe who 
| brought about ſuch Miſchiefs talked exactly | 


* w-_ Stile of our Patriots, and were parti- 
_— remarkable for treating all that the 
People, who were true to their Coun- 


try e Conſtitution, ſaid, as ſo much Court 

Cant, and as the viſible Effect of ſlaviſh De- 

pendance, This ought to make the World 
cautious of — _ TG for 2 

| which 


which galls People in Power. Tho it may 
be true, that all Adminiſtrations have ſome 
Faults, yet it is as true that an Adminiſtra- 
tion will be always neceſſary, and conſequent- 
ly a quick Succeſſion of Changes, which is 
in Effect having no Adminiſtration at all, 
cannot be juſtified on this Ground, Such as 
have nothing in view but the Service of their 
Friends may be inceſſant in their Endeavours 
at all Seaſons, but thoſe who are careful of 
the Publick, and prefer the Nation before 


any Set of Men in the Nation, will always 


have Reſpect to the Circumſtances of things, 
and never preſs a Change where it may be 


for the worſe, Such Principles may expoſe - 


them in ſeditious Times, when Mens Tem- 
pers are on the Fret, and the Populace be- 
wildered by the Propoſition of various Pro- 
jects, to the Cenſure of Want of Zeal, Want 
of Courage, or even Want of Honeſty: But 
their Conſciouſneſs of their own Innocence 
will enable them to ſupport ſuch Reflections 
with Patience, and will not hinder them from 
endeavouring to keep things in their old Si- 
tuation, as well for the Sake of thoſe who 


oppoſe them as for their own. True Patrio- 


tiſm, like true Religion, is a peaceable Prin- 
ciple which prompts Men to do Good to all, 
and though it does not take from them the 
Senſe of Injuries, yet it hinders them from 

having any Deſire to return them. Who- 
VV or. 
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4 12 q 9 
ever ſhall ſtrictly conſider this, and compare 
the Conduct of the ſeveral Parties now ſub- 
ſiſting, will, I dare ſay, ſee Cauſe to ſuſpend 
mie judgment at leaſt, when he hears a Man 

accuſed as a Spreader of Falſhoods, a Syco- 
phant, and a Poiſoner of the People, for ex- 
horting the Inhabitants of Great Britain to 
ſtick to their preſent Conſtitution, to be con- 
tent with ſuch Powers as are derived to them 
from their Anceſtors, and to proclaim. no 
Man a publick Enemy on the bare Evidence 
of his being in the Service of the Publick. 
When, I ſay, that ſuch a Perſon will fee 
Cauſe to ſuſpend his Judgment, I ſay that 
you will ſee Cauſe to ſuſpend your's, which 
is all the Favour I aſk till I have made my 
Defence, upon which I will now enter with- - 
out either Heat or Ceremony. Ons 
The great Point I have in view is to 
eſtabliſh the Truth of what I. have formerly 
written to you, by anſwering fully and clear- 
ly thoſe Objections which have been made 
by my Antagoniſts, either as to the Truth of 
what I afferted, or as to the Juſtice of my 
_ Concluſions therefrom. In order to put this 
into the eaſieſt, and moſt perſpicuous Method 
poſſible, 1 ſhall take their Objections in the 
order in which the Matters objected to lie, 
in my firſt Letter, that the whole Train of 
their Reaſoning and mine may appear fairly 
255 without any rt ſo that you 
without 


the Truth lies. In doing this, I ſhall alſo 


make Uſe of their own Words, left it ſhould 
be ſurmized that I either weaken the Force 
of their Arguments, by expreſſing their Senſe 
after my own Manner, or at leaſt- take off, 
that Edge of Wit, with which they boaſt. 
of cutting down all Opponents. I confeſs 
that this Manner of acting will give both 
you and I, perhaps, more Trouble than is 
abſolutely neceſſary; but I am ſo deſirous 
that Truth ſhould appear, and fo ready to 
ſatisfy even theſe Writers themſelves if it be 
poſſible, that I would willingly. ſubmit, not 
only to this, but to any other kind of Labour 
for that Pürpoſe, as well knowing that the 
Matters in debate are of ſuch high Impor- 
tance, as that a thorough Underſtanding of 
them may prevent our Country's being plung- 
edanta:Confaſianc. 7 2 559736, 26 
In the Letter I fay, © The Deputies from 
the Dutch Provinces are by no means to 
be compared with our Members of Parlia- 
* ment; for this plain and ſhort Reaſon, that 
the Government of our Neighbours is a 
Democracy, whereas hitherto ours is not 
* ſo. . Amongſt them, the legiſlative Power 
and the executive Power are both in the 
- © Hands of the People; but becauſe they can. 
not manage it themſelves, therefore they 
« intruſt certain Individuals to act in the 


A 


WW 
Name, and by the Authority of the People, 5 
in ſuch and ſuch Diſtricts. "Theſe are pro- 

< perly Deputies, mere Creatures, and abſo- 
, flute Dependants on the People, in Virtue 
© of the Conſtitution *.“ To this it is ob- 
. jected In ſhewing the Difference betwixt 
Dutch Deputies, and Engliſh Repreſentatives, 


there are two Miſrepreſentations : — The 


Dutch Deputies are not, and the Engliſh 
Members certainly are, Creatures of the People 
in Virtue of the Conſtitution, though our Au. 
thor is pleaſed to repreſent them quite contrary. 
Call the latter by what Name you will, 
| they have no Power but what they derive from 
the People, and whenever they employ it to 
| their Prejudice, they are —— to. their Con- 
fituents +. 
It is juſtly abi e a Pg accurate 
Writer I on the Government of the United- 
Provinces, that though the States-General 
are the Repreſentatives of the ſeven Provinces, 
yet they are by no means Sovereigns, that is 
to fay, they do not exerciſe Sovereign Au- 
thority : On the contrary this belongs to, 
and is actually executed bu the States of each 
| Province: Every Province ſends it's Deputies 
to the EG where the n that 
1 


= Letter a of "Putman, p. 4; 
+ Common Senſe, Fanuary 3, 1 h 
M. Janigon in hi Etat n 4 la Republique des Pra- 55 

| vinces-Unies, 
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1 15): 
is the Body of theſe Deputies, aſſemble: Their 4 
Number is not fixed, but is generally ſpeak- 


ing about Fifty: Their Votes are not as all .- 


regulated by their Number, for every 5 0 

vince has one, and but one Vote, though it 
lends perhaps fixteen or eighteen Deputics: | 
Theſe Deputies do not act according to their 


own Senſe of the Matters brought before 


them, but in Obedience to the Inſtructions 
they "tuotived from the Province to which 
they belong. The States-General cannot 
make Peace or War, nor ſo much as enter 
into a Treaty with any foreign Power, they 


cannot levy Troops or raiſe Money, "make 


Laws, or abrogate them, but in all theſe 
| Caſes, there muſt be the Approbation of the 
States of each particular Province. In the 
Provincial States, things are not concluded 
by a Plurality of Voices, there muſt be a 
general Concurrence, every City that has a 
Voice hath alſo a Negative Voice, of theſe 
there are not leſs than fifty-ſix, and if but 
one of theſe oppoſe any Queſtion, it cannot 
: Of this we had a very late Inſtance, 
_- bn the Acceſſion of this Republick to the > 
Treaty of Hanover in 1726, the procuring 
of which took up little leſs than a whole 
Year. The Deputies therefore to the States- 
General are, properly ſpeaking, Embaſſadors 
| from ſeven independant Republicks: The 
OS in the Provincial States are Em- 


baſladors 15 


baſſadors from ſo many little Sovereignties. 
Thoſe who have a Right of ſending De- 
putics, have alſo a Right of directing them; 
and the Common-Council of every little City 
in Holland is in fact, according to their Con- 
ſtitution, the dernier Reſort of Government. 
This, in as few Words, and with as much 
' Exactneſs as I am able, is the Plan which, 
from the Lights I have, appears to me the 
Baſis of that Government with which we 
are preſent concerned. The next thing 
therefore to be enquired is, Whether from 
theſe Premiſſes, my Concluſion, or that of 
my Antagoniſt, may beſt be juſtified, 

It appears from this Account of the Mat- 
ter, that the Durch Deputies are not Repre- 
ſentatives, but mere Delegates, ſubject to In- 
ſtructions, liable to be removed, and ſup- 
ported by Wages from their Conſtituents. 
This, in my Judgment, is ſufficient to de- 
moriſtrate that I repreſented the thing fairly 
to you at firſt, I then obſerved that the Go 
vernment of Holland was a Democracy, or 
popular Government, and ſo if ever there was 
a Government that deſerved that Name it 
certainly is: That the Deputies are not at 
Liberty to act according to their own Wills 
is what even my Adverſary will not deny; 
they muſt therefore act according to the Will 
of others; and tracing this backward, Step 
by Step, we come at laſt to the Individuals 

„„ who 


C ff N 
Who compoſe the ſeveral Orders, or are 
Burghers of the ſeveral Cities which have 
Voices in each of the Provincial States. On 


the whole, therefore, I think I have made it 


as plain as the thing poſſibly can be, that the 
Dutch Deputies are Creatures of the People. 
The next thing I am to ſhew is, that the 
Members of an Engliſb Houſe of Commons 
are not ſuch Creatures of the People, which 
I conceive is not more difficult than to ſhew 
that two and two make four, or that ſome 
People are no Saints, though they ſet up for 
Patriots. In the. firſt Place, the Number of 


our Members is certain, a County, a City, a 


Borough, are all limited as to the Number 
they are to chuſe by the Conſtitution ; ſe- 
condly, the Powers and Privileges which be- 
long to Members of Parliament, belong to 
them by Virtue of the Conftitution, their 
Conſtituents do indeed give their particular 
Members a Right to them, but then they 
can neither leflen nor increaſe them; thirdly, 
as Repreſentatives of the Commons of Great- 
Britain, the Members are abſolutely free in 
their Debates, and in their Votes. The Le- 
gal Authority, that is, the Authority veſted 
dy the Conſtitution in the People, refides, 
while they are fitting, in them; and though . 
my Antagoniſt is fo hardy as to inſinuate, that 
they may be Traitors to their Conſtituents, 
for fo his — is to be filled up; yet, I 
e 1 . b think, : 


| F . 
think, the Crime of ſuggeſting this, without 
any Ground, is a Species of Treaſon no leſs 
certain, and of which we have Reaſon to 


4 


of which ſome People have been already 
guilty, and which is much to be regretted, 
their Country has been puniſhed for it; that 
is to fay, the Bulk of the People have had 
their Heads turned with ſtrange Notions, 
and their Minds poiſoned by ſcandalous Sug- 
geſtions, in conſequence of which a general 
Licentiouſneſs begins to prevail, the Effects 
of which may be fatal not only to us, but 
to our Poſterity. 3 : 124 
From a due Conſideration of theſe Points 
we may eaſily and certainly learn, wherein 
conſiſts the eſſential Difference between our 
Form of Government, and that of the U- 
nited-Provinces; as alſo why ſome People are 
ſo fond of puzzling this Matter, and of en- 
deavouring to make us confound Repreſenta- 
43 tives with Deputies. In the United-Provin- 
1 ces the ſupreme Power is lodged, as hath 
1 been ſhewn, as much as my be in the Peo- 
1 ple. In Britain again the ſupreme Power is 
14 not in the King, in the Lords, or in the 
Pceͤople, but in the King and three Eſtates aſ- 


— 


bl ſembled in Parliament. Whoever endeavours 

& to alter this is a Traitor to the Conſtitution, 
* whatever artful Colourings he may make uſe 
ol to hide his Purpoſe, A Counſellor who 


adviſes | 


' ſtand in more Fear. It is indeed an Offence 


0 41 
adviſes his Prince to take ſuch Meaſures as 
may conduce to the rendering himſelf abſo- 
late; is an Enemy to his Country, and I dare 
ſay nobody doubts it. Neither is there any 
Reaſon to doubt that ſuch as pretend to put 
the People upon 8 Powers, to which 
they have no Title by the Conſtitution, are 
_ alſo Enemies to their Country. Becauſe in 
either Caſe a Tyranny would follow, the 
Conſtitution would be ſubverted, and the 
People, notwithſtanding all the fallacious 
Promiſes made them, irretrievably undone, I 
cannot let flip ſo favourable an Opportunity 
_ of explaining a Point which I am abſolutely 
perſwaded is not thoroughly, or at leaſt not 
generally, underſtood. The Point is this; 
that though both we and the Dutch are free, 
yet our Freedom is greater, and more exten- 
five than their's, and this by reaſon of our 
Conſtitution. For the Foundation of a limit- 
ed Monarchy being firm̃er and broader than 
that of a Democracy, there iz therefore leſs 
Danger of It's being ſubverted ; whence it fol- 
los, that larger Bodies of People may be 
_ truſted with the Power of electing ſuch as 
are to execute their Share in the Government 
under ſuch a Form of Rule, than can be 
done in the other Caſe, which is the Reaſon 


why ten times the Number have here a 


Share in our parliamentary Elections, than have 
any thing to do with the Deputies in —_— 
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1 This ſhows the Advantage of our Conftita- | 


tion over their's, and is alſo a-manifeſt Proof, 


that ſuch as, under Pretence of ſupporting the 
Power of the People, would influence them 


to render their Repreſentatives, Deputies, 


would in fact do them no Service; and here- 
in lies the great Secret why a Common- 
| wealth, if it could be ſet up, never would be 

long maintained here. Defigning Men may 


ſo flatter the Populace, with Schemes of ſub- 


jecting Government to the Will of thoſe who 
_ ought and muſt be governed, as to create a 


ſeditious Humour, and a Proneneſs to expect 
they know not what themſelves; but Reaſon 


and Experience convinces us, that all this is be- 


ſide the Purpoſe, and that inſtead of promoting 


the Eaſe and Happineſs, ſuch Projects as theſe 
bring on the People Miſery and Diſtreſs. 4 
View to theſe Conſequences, however remote, 


firſt inclined me to ſhow the Impropriety of 


introducing new Terms in reſpect to Mem- 


bers; becauſe it is well known, that ſuch: as 
have in View the changing of Things, begin 


I firſt with changing Words. 


In my former Letter I told you frankly, 


that 1 thought the modern Method of in- 
ſttructing Members how. to behave in Parlia- 


ment was not agreeable to our Conſtitution. 
This ſeems greatly to have alarmed the Wri- 


ters I have to deal with. I will firſt refute 
ö what _ have advanced _ this Subject 


5 


3 


1 ae © 03 = 
in- Oppoſition to what I had laid down, and 
having done this, I will go on to make it as 
plain to you as any Point can be made, that 
what I befare offered is the Truth, accord- 
ing to the infallible Rule for adjuſting politi- 
cal Truths amongſt us, I mean the Conſtitu- 


|  . Oneof my Antagoniſts, to overthrow what 


I bad aſſerted, vis. * That the Right of in- 
* ſttruting is a new Claim, writes thus. 
* As to the Antiquity of the Claim, I refer 
him to Lord Coke, where he will find the 
Practice of inſtructing as antient at leaſt as 
Edward III, of which he gives two re- 
'© markable Inſtances; and it hath from 
time to time been ever ſince in conſtant 
The Quotation from my Lord Coe is falſe, 
it ſtands 3 Iuſt. 34. I ſuppoſe it ſhould be 
the fourth Inſtitute, for there, in the thirty- 
fourth Page, the Inſtances referred to occor. 
I will ſet down that in the Reign of Ed. 
ward III, in the Words of Lord Coke, and 
then the Reader will plainly perceive what 
Credit is due to my Antagoniſt, * At the 
Parliament holden in g Edw, HI, when a 
Motion was made for a Subſidy to be grant- 
ed of a new Kind, the Commons anſwer. 
ed, that they would have Conference with 
9 55 * thoſe 


* Crafiſman, Jaruam 10, 1741. 
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© thoſe of their ſeveral Countries and Plas, 5 


< who had put them in Truſt, before they 
treated of any ſuch Matter. 

How this proves the Claim of inſtructing 
cannot conceive; for nothing can be plainer, 
than that the Repreſentatives of the Commons 
meant to inform themſelves by Enquiry, and 


not to receive Inſtructions from others in an 
authoritative Way. To put this Matter out 


of doubt, and to clear up this general Obſer- 
vation of Lord Coke, I will cite another In- 
ſtance in the ſame Reign, about which there 
can be no Miſtakes, and from which the 
true Meaning of the Phraſe i in Queſtion will 


be fully ſhewn. 


On the 25th of Aru. in the 13th Year 

of his Reign, not long before King Edward 
made a great Inroad into France, the Duke 
of Cornwall, Guardian of England, in his 
Name, nod Writs for a Parliament to meet 
fifteen Days after the Feaſt of St Michael +. 
To which Parliament came the Archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, the Biſhop of Durham, and 


Mr William de la Pole, from the King then 
in France I, to ſhow 'the Lords and Com- 


mons what he had done beyond Sea, and 


his Condition there, and the Miſchief that 


4 bad befallen Os ads thoſe with him, by 


reaſon 


© 0 1. P. 34 
+ + Clauf; 13. Ed. II Par. 2. M. 28. Dorſ. 


T Rot. Parl. 13. Ed. III. Par. 1. 5. 4. 


(623) 
| realon- he was not applied from England. 
At the ſame time came Letters to the Earl 


of Huntington, and to the Pruffia Mercha pol 
that the King was in France, near St Quin- 
tin's, with an Army of 15000 Men, and 


more, ſo as it was hoped, with the Aid of 


' - God, he would be honoured through the 
whole World, and his Liege People fafe in 
all Points, and preſerved for ever; then alſo 
he ſhewed to the great Men and Commons, 
how that he and others that were with _ | 
King, for the Charge they had been at, 
have his Allies an ood to march —— 


bim into France, were obliged with him for 


390000 l. Sterling, or more, and how that 
the King and his Friends could not honoura- 
bly depart from thence, without giving his 
9 Satisfaction; and raw 4 

this Canſe, and for the Maintenance of him 
and his Quarrel, which was undertaken by 
the common Aſſent of them all, and for his 
Bufineſgon this Side the Water, he ought to be 

ſupplied with a very great Sum. Whereupon 

in this great Neceflity, it was thought con- 
venient to aid him with a very great Sum, 


or he would be diſhonoured, and he and his 


People deſtroyed for ever; and it was agreed 

by the great Men (les Grantz ont grante) 

to give him every tenth Sheaf, Fleece, and 
Lamb, of their Demeſnes, except of theic 

Bond Tenants. The Commons declare pw ” 
| ſelves 


that for 


(24) 


ſelves very forward and willing to afliſt the 


EKing, but they pray the Duke of Cornwall, 


Guardian of England, and the Lords, that 
he would ſummon a Parliament to meet in 
convenient time; that the mean while they 


einen the Country, to endeavour to 
bave an Aid granted, anſwerable to the King's 


Neceſſity; and they farther pray, that two 
of the beſt valued Knights might be choſen 
in every County for that Parliament. Ac- 
cordingly the Guardian iſſued Writs on the 
16th of November * for another Parliament 
to meet eight Days after St Hillary, or 2oth 
of January, in which the Commons gave 
the King 30,000 Sacks of Wool, upon cer- 
tain Conditions compriſed in Indentures made 


Hereupon +; the-Clergy gave nothing, be- 


cauſe in the eleventh Year of his Reign they 
gave triennial Tenth toward the War coming 
on then with the King of France, and to 

y Germans, Brabanters, and others confe- 
derated with him againſt that King, the 
three Years being not then expired. = 

The Point about which the Repreſenta- 


tives of the Commons defired to be inform- 


ed, was not whether they ſhould grant a 


Supply, but in what Manner they ſhould 


grant it, ſo as that it might anſwer the King's 
immediate Wants, and be levied with leaft 
V Difficulty 
Z Far «& Mon Dif «© - 
+ Rot. Parl. 13. Ed. III. Par. 2. n.5, 6, 7. 


— 


(#5) 


| Difficulty upon the People; The common | 


Method of taxing in thoſe Days was -_ 
certain, and yet more oppreſſive than any of 
the Ways now in Uſe, and therefore in 44 


an extraordinary Caſe as this was, where the 
Needs of their Sovereign were ſo great, and 
their own Circumſtances none of the beſt, 
there was certainly a great Deal of Wiſdom, 


and Loyalty in this Meaſure taken by the 


| Houſe of Commons. But that they wanted 


Information only, and not Inſtruction in the 
modern Senſe, appears moſt evidently from 


hence, that they undertook for a Spy and 
defired another Parliament might be called. 


On the whole there can be nothing more 


fallacious than to cite Examples of this Na- 
ture, in ſupport of a Practice of a quite dif- 


ferent kind. No body ever denied that in 
certain extraordinary Caſes, the Members of 


the Houſe of Commons might have Recourſe 
to their Conſtituents for Information, and in 


reſpect to this, Lord Coke is very clear. * It 


is Alſo the Law and Cuſtom” of the Par- 
_ © liament, that when any new Device 1s 


© moved for on the King's Bebalf, in Par- 
r kent for his Aid, or the like, the Com- 

© mons may anſwer, that they tendered the 
© King's Eftate, and are ready to aid the 
* ſame, only in this new Device they dare 
not agree without Conferegce with their 
< Countries; OG TI that ſuch _ 


c * Conference - 


. 
Conference is warrantable by the Law and 
© Cuſtom of Parliament *. This is directly 
in the Teeth of the new Doctrine of inſtru- 
| &ing Members. For, if Lord Coke had 
dreamt that it was legal, or ſo much as 
warrantable for Electors to preſcribe to their 
Repreſentatives, he needed not have expreſſed 
himſelf with ſo much Caution; beſides, here 
are two manifeſt Reſtrictions mentioned even 
in the Caſe. of conſulting, Firſt, it muſt be 
in caſe of ſome new Device, on behalf of the 
Crown, and Secondly, this Conſultation muſt 
be in Virtue of an Order of the Houſe. 
The Reader will eafily diſcern by the Pains 
I have taken in this Matter, that I have no- 
thing in View, but Truth, and the Preſer- 
vation of the juſt Rights of the People. This 
alone inclines me ſo ſtrenuouſly to oppoſe the 
pretended Right now in Queſtion, there be- 
ing nothing more certain, than what Lord 
Cote has obſerved, that Innovations and No- 
welties in Parliamentary Proceedings, are m 
dangerous, and to be refuſed f, that is, re- 
| jected. es e, e, ne if 2 
bs The Inſtances the Writer before mention- 
ed gives in the Reign of King Charles II r, 
are quite beſide the Purpoſe; thoſe who were 
concerned in them, thought the Government 
| 5 5 „ On. 
'* 4 Inſtit. cap. 1. p. 14. | 
4 Inflit. p. 11 < 
I Craftſman, Januaty 10, 1741. 
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6 
on the Point of being diſſolved, took thoſe 
Steps he mentions, becauſe they were in their 
Power, and would have taken bolder if they 
could, but Things at that Time were not 
ripe. I cannot therefore admit theſe for Pre- 
cedents in peaceable Times, when our Go- 
vernment is ſtrictly: according to our Conſti- 


tution, and when conſequently there ought 


to be the greateſt Harmony between King 
and People. My Adverſary alſo ought to 


have remembered, that many who were con- 


cerned in theſe' Steps, were inclined to throw 
the whole Legiſlative Power into the Hands 
of the Houſe of Commons; for the very 
ſame Reaſon that ſome Folks are now ſo fond 
of the People, becauſe they ſeem to be in the 
fame Opinions. Whoever conſiders the Li- 


bels of thoſe Times, and compares them with 


the preſent, will, I am afraid, ſee too great 


a Likeneſs; yet ſure two Governments, or at 
leaſt two Engliſh Governments, were never 
more unlike. Paſſive Obedience was then 

the Doctrine of the Church, and of the 

Court, whereas Principles of Liberty are 

now recommended from the Throne. The 

Proteſtant Religion was in the utmoſt Dan- 


ger, the Poſſeſſor of the Crown was a con- 


cealed, the Preſumptive Heir a profeſſed 


Papiſt. The great View of the Court was 


do ſecure Parliaments by new Charters, or if 
that could not be done to * without 


ne CE them 
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(286) 
them. We are now void of any Feats a- 
bout Religion, and if the Conſtitution, or 


the Peoples Freedom, be in any Danger, it 


comes from another Quarter, and not ſtom 


the Court. 


As to the Kentiſh Petition in King Will 
liam's Time, I am extreamly obliged to this 


Writer for mentioning it, eſpecially in the 
Manner he does; he ſays thoſe concerned 


therein carried their Claim to an unjuftifi- 
able Heighth, this could not be in reſpect to 


petitioning, . for that they certainly had a 


Right to do; but their Petition being in the 


Nature of an Inſtruction, my Antagoniſt, in 


condemning this, gives Evidence againſt him- 


ſelf; and the Reaſon he gives for it, is the 


beſt that could poſſibly have been given; 


They took upon them ſelves, ſays he, to inſtruct 


not only their own Repreſentatives, but the 
whole Houſe of Commons; 
- juſt Reaſon for cenſuring them, as this Wri- 


ters owns it was, then all Inſtructions are a 


if this was a 


like illegal, for as my Lord Coke tells us, 
: Every. Member though he be choſen for 
one particular County or Borough, yet 
* when he is returned, and fits in Parſia- 
ment, he ſerveth for the whole Realm, for 

© the End of his coming thither, as in the 

< Writ of his Election appeareth, is general, 
* ad Jaciendun & e l & c *. It 
comes | 

, py Inſtit. Cap. , . 14+ 


„ 

comes then to the ſame thing, whether FR 
profeſſedly inſtruct their own Members, or 
the whole Houſe, they have juſt the ſame 
Right to do the one as the other. In ref 7 
to the laſt Inſtance, about the Exciſe Scheme, 
it is altogether out of the Caſe, fince many 

who oppoſed that Scheme declared againſt 
any Right their Electors had to inſtruct them. 
Beſides, none aſſerted that Power to be in 

the People, but thoſe who aſſert it now; and 
every time a Corporation ſends up an Inſtru- 
ction, the Precedent may as well be pleaded, 
as the Inſtructions then ſent. Either is, with- 
out Doubt, ſufficient Evidence of a Claim, 
but the Queſtion is as to the Right, A 
Houſe of Commons once deyolved all it's 
Power upon a Committee, would it be any 
Proof of their having a Right to do fo, if 
from Hiſtory I ſhew de facto, they once really 
did it? No, certainly; neither can a Re 
tion of illegal Acts make them legal. T hus, 


I hope, I have, to your datisfaction, cleared the 


Objections that have been made againſt the 


Arguments advanced by me in my former 
Letter. I ſhall now proceed to ſome other 
| Reaſons why I conceive that this Practice is 
directly repugnant to the Conſtitution, and 


might, if it grew into Uſe, prove extremely 5 


detrimental to the Public Toons and to _ 
People. 
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(30 5 
If Electors had any Right to inſtruct their 


Members, ſo as thereby to direct their Votes, 


it would limit at leaſt, if not entirely take 


away, the Freedom of the Houſe of Com- 


mons. We all know that things which con- 
fidered in one Light appear juſt and reaſon- 


able, may when they are conſidered in other 


Lights be found unfit, and impracticable. 


The Manner of the Houſe of Commons 1s 
to view and examine the Matters which 


come before them in all Lights. But to 
what Purpoſe would this be, If, before their 


coming to Parliament, the Point was ſettled. 


for them in their Indien In ſuch a 


Caſe could they be called Repreſentatives? 
My Lord Coke ſays, that in caſe of any new 
Device in favour of the Crown, it was war- 


rantable for the Commons to conſult their 


Conſtituents; but if a Crotchet comes into 

the Head of the People, it ſeems, their Re- 

preſentatives ſhall not have leave to conſult 
fo much as their Reaſon, the Public Peace, 


or the Good of the People they repreſent. 


Surely this is contrary to common Senſe, 


and never can be ſeriouſly maintained by any 
Man, who conſiders the Conſequences of 


what he aſſerts, in reſpe& to the Quiet and 


Welfare of his Country. 


In point of Law again, how ſuits this 

Right of inſtructing with the Frame of the 

Writ of Summons; 85 it N County, City, 
and 


5 „„ 

and Borough, is directed to ſend fit Fariouel ; 
and my Lord Coke ſpends a great deal of 
Time in ſhewing what Properties a Parlia- 
ment-Man ſhould have. There would be no 
Need of all this, if theſe Repreſentatives were 
to be governed by Inſtructions. The utmoſt 
Care ought to be taken in electing ſuch as, 
by their own Judgment, are to decide for 
their Conſtituents; but there ſeems to be no 
Reaſon, why the fitteſt Perſons in a Borough 
ſhould be ſent to Parliament, ſubject. to the 
Directions of ſuch as are leſs fit to judge of 
publick Affairs than themſelves. Next 1 


ſhould be glad to ſee that Clauſe in the 


Writ, which requires the Electors to inſtruct 
their Member; we know with what Care 
Writs were anciently formed, and we 
know what Lord Coke ſays of the high Na- 
ture of the Writs of which we are ſpeaking ; 


is it not ſtrange then, that theſe Writs ſhould _ 


deſcend to many minute Particulars, and yet 
paſs over this which is more material than 
them all. Beſides, our Books are ſilent. 
Lord Coke ſays there was a Treatiſe, intituled, 
Modus tenendi Parliamentum, framed by Di- 
rection of William the Conqueror, of = ich 
he made great Uſe in the fourth Part of his 
 Jnfiitutes. How comes it, if there was any 
ſuch Right, that nothing was ſaid in this 
Treatiſe concerning Inſtructions to Members? 
if the * e afterwards, how came 


Lord 
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Lord Coke himſelf not to take Notice of it? 
or, which is ſtill ſtronger, how came all the 
great Aſſerters of the Peoples Privileges, who 


bave written ſo copioufly upon Parliaments, 
never to ſay a Syllable concerning Inſtruc- 
tions? I mean Inſtructions in the modern 


Senſe, ſuch a one as that /publiſhed fince my 
former Letter. Let the Party anſwer this if 


they can. 
The only thing which has the Ds of 


Reaſon, on the other Side of the Queſtion, 


is the Neceſfity of applying to their Repre- 


ſentatives in regard to the Grievances the 


People may labour under; now this they 
may effectually do by Petition. This ſeems 


to be the moſt e Way; for the Power 
of the People being, according to our Con- 
ſtitution, veſted in their Repreſentatives, to 


them they ought naturally to apply; this be- 


ing, as may be preſumed, one great Neaſon 


for truſting them with ſo great a Power. As 
this is rational and probable, ſo our Books 


tell us it is legal likewiſe. The Right of 


petitioning, and of being relieved upon Pe- 
titions, is a Right which was always claim 


ca, and never diſputed, but in very unſet- 


tled Times, and when Parliaments were 


awed by the Power of ambitious Princes. 
Since therefore there was always this reaſon- 


able and legal Way for the People to inform 
their * either of Grievances 
| under 


(41). 


under which they ſuffered, or of Benefits 
which they might expect, why ſhould we 
dream, againſt. all the Lights of Reaſon, 
Law, and Hiſtory, that our Anceſtors claim- 
ed a Right of inſtructing, or why ſhould we 
be ſo fond of creating ſuch a Right to our 
ſelves ? thoſe who contend for this admit, that - 
each County, City, or Borough, can inſtruct 
it's own Members only, and even this we 
have ſhewn to be impracticable; whereas, in 
the other Way of petitioning, the People 
may freely repreſent whatſoever they think 


fit to the Houſe of Commons, and ſo put the 


| Matter into a proper Train of Enquiry. 
Shall we fall out with the eaſieſt, ſafeſt, and 
moſt advantageous Method, merely becauſe - 
it is legal beyond Diſpute? or ought we to 
take up with another Way, purely on Ac- 
count of it's being recommended to us by a 
Set of Men, who have long made it their 
Buſineſs to 'perplex | publick Councils, and 


who have attempted to ſap ſeveral fundamen- 


tal Parts of our Conſtitution, in hopes of en- 

tering by the Breach into Power? Steps like 
theſe are ſurely unbecoming a wiſe and free 
People; and if ever we think otherwiſe, Ex- 
perience will teach us to repent. 

The laſt thing which J ſhall at preſent offer 
againſt the Method I oppoſe, is the Danger 
of it. Thoſe who ſo warmly eſpouſe it at 
preſent do 'it from a Preſumption, that this 
2 Practice | 
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Practice may ſerve their Turn for the preſent. 


Perhaps it might do ſo; but certainly it would 


be a bad Precedent, and open a Road to the 


greateſt Miſchiefs hereafter. It is not impoſ- 


fible that in ſome future Age, there may a- 
riſe Miniſters as ambitious and as great Ene- 


mies to the People as ſome that have lived 


in Times paſt. If theſe ſhould, as no doubt 


they would, meet with a vigorous Oppoſi- 


tion to their Meaſures in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, what a terrible Uſe might they make 
of this Doctrine of inſtructing Members? by 


the Help of this they might ſcreen themſelves 
from the Repreſentatives of the People, be- 


hind the People themſelves. There would 
be nothing more wanting than a few ſuch 


Inſtructions in favour of their Schemes, as 
we have lately ſeen ſent in ſupport of the 
Schemes of other People, to countenance ſuch 
Meaſures as I am afraid to mention. All im- 
partial Writers on our Conſtitution have in- 
ſinuated grievous Apprehenſions of what 
might follow from appealing from their Re- 
preſentatives to the People. If any of my 
Antagoniſts ſhould think of repreſenting theſe 
as chimerical Fears, let them remember the 
Kentiſh Petition. It is a Caſe in point. If 
the Petitioners were not excited, they were 
at leaſt encouraged, by the Court to act as 
they did, and we may ſee in the Writings 


of ſome great Courtiers of thoſe Times, what 


; Plauſble ; 


1 85 
plaufibte Pretences were made Uſe of to fill 
the Heads of the Populace with a Notion, 
that they might call Parliaments to account 
as well as Kings; that is, in plain Engliſb, 
that they might, if they thought fit, demoliſh 
the Conſtitution, or, which is s the ſame thing, 
ruin and enſflave themſelves. I could fay a 
great deal more to this Purpoſe, but I think 
I have faid enough, perhaps too much, al- 
ready; but you muſt conſider, Sir, that 1 


have been forced to it, and that though — 


might have offered theſe Reaſons to you be- 
fore, yet I forbare doing it from an Unwil- 
lingnels to meddle with ſuch tickliſh Sub- 
jects, and to ſhew how eaſily popular Schemes 
might, after ſerving the Ends of a Party, 
be made Uſe of to the Prejudice of the 
People. 
WMWee are now come to that point, in which 
your Friends think themſelves ſtrongeſt. 
There is certainly a wide Difference ; Jays my 
ableſt Antagoniſt, between the legal Preroga- 
tive of the Crown, and it's Miniſterial Influ- 
© ence, as much as this Scribbler endeavours to 
© ridicule it. That the Prerogative hath been 


reſtrained ſince the Revolution, I have not 


Auence hath increaſed in a greater Propor- 
tion, I think is as evident from the Effect, 
which hath and muſt neceſſarily attend the 
* great Numoer of Places, now at the Diſ- 


c | heard ee ut and that Miniſterial In- 
s 
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[| t poſal of the Mx, PETER owe their 


Being to the infinite Multiplicity of Taxes, 


o and the burthenſome Debts we labour 


© under.” 


Jam ch obliged to this Ganlenen, for 
his good Manners in calling me Scribbler, 


and, I hope, he will be long in a Capacity 


to call me ſo, for ſhould he ever arrive at the 
Heighth of his Ambition, a Title, and a 


Poſt, he would call me Traitor with as little 


Ceremony, if 1 ventured' to oppoſe him. 


The Paragraph would have run full as well, 


and have carried as ſtrong an Air of Pa- 


triotiſin, if there had been no calling Names. 
J therefore take it for granted, that Scribbler 


was put in to ſhew who wrote it. There are 


certain favourite Expreſfions, by which Cri- 


zicks diſtinguiſh the Writings of an Author, 
though they are not honoured with his 
Name. From theſe little Flights of Arro- 


gancy therefore which ſerve to ſhew the S-. 


periority of the Writer, and to diſtinguiſh - 
him from the Hackney Scribbler, we are calily 


led to know who this Mr Petulant is. But, 

as the foregoing Obſervation is the very Ba 
of all their Arguments, I will ae Fes it with 
juſt Attention, and endeavour to make you 
ſenſible how little Notice is due to this Cla- | 


|  mour, about Miniſterial Influence. 


While the Crown poſſeſſed, and ried 
ed 


(37) . 
ed by Law, at, of ſince the Revolution, the 
Court 1 nfluence was really terrible enough by 
' raiſe ſtrong Apprehenſions in the People. ; 
In the Memoirs of Sir William Temple, in 
thoſe of Sir John Rereſby, in the Diary of 
Mr Aſemole, we find it expreſsly affirmed 
that King Charles, and King James, ſent 
for ſuch Gentlemen as they thought they 
could depend upon, put them upon being 
Candidates, and aſſiſted them with all the 
Weight the Crown could give at their: Elec- . 
tions, nay ſometimes laid their Commands up- 
on ſuch as would otherwiſe have oppoſed them, 
to deſiſt, Wherefore, while this Method of 
Proceeding was practicable, Court, and Coun- 
try Intereſt were proper Diſtinctions; „n 
Miſchief was, that theſe Diſtinctions ſubliſt- > 
ed, or were revived, after their Cauſe was ta. 
ken away; and of this we ſhall Nun ſee 
the Reaſon. | 
' Amongſt thoſe Who bad 00 themſelves 
with Vigour to oppoſe the Exorbitancies 
of the Princes I have juſt mentioned, as 
there were many who acted purely from 
publick Spirit, and Love to their Country; 
ſo there were ſome, who, though they made 
the loudeſt Pretences to theſe laudable Quali- 
ties, were in reality influenced by very dif- 
ferent Notions; ſuch as, Diſlike to Monarchy, 
an eager Ambition of being at the Head of 
Ad or a greedy: Deſire of bngering ek + 
ick \ 


lick Money. Hence it followed, that though 
the Revolution took away all juſt Cauſes of 
Complaint, againſt the Power of the Crown, 
and though the perſonal Conduct of the 
Prince who wore it was ſuch as might have 
fatisfied even the warmeſt Patriot; yet fo far 
was the Spirit of 2 from being ex- 
tinguiſhed, that, before the Government was 
well reſettled, it broke out again, with as 
great Violence as ever; and which was not a 
little extraordinary, ſome who had gone the 
greateſt Lengths with former Courts, finding 
themſelves out of Credit, became bittter E- 
nemies to that Power, which they knew they 
ſhould never poſſeſs; and with equal Art and 
Obſtinacy, proſecuted their difloyal Deſign of | 
thwarting the King's Meaſures upon all Oc- - 
caſions, ou: of their abundant Care (as the 


would have had it underſtood) of the Safety 
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and Welfare of the Nation. N 
The Wars in Ireland, and in Flanders, the 
Diſtreſſes of the Government at home, and 
; thoſe Jealoufies the common People are al- 
| ways apt to entertain, when their Princes 
have any Concerns abroad, gave theſe artful 
and ambitions Men a fair Opportunity of 
exerting their Eloquence to ſome Purpoſe. 
All who were diſaffected with the late 
Change in the Government, all the diſcon- 
tented who had no Hopes but in the Change 
of a Miniſtry, all that affected a Republick, 


and 


* 


(>) 


and all who were weak enough to be miſled 
buy plauſible Pretences of publick Spirit, joined 


in the glorious Project of croſſing a Court, 


which, as it owed it's Being to a Country In- 
_ Zereſt, muſt neceſſarily have relied upon it for 
Support. Repeated Diſappointments, and a 


continued Series of Misfortunes, at length ' 


obliged ſome in- the Adminiſtration to make 
Uſe of Methods, of which otherwiſe 1 
had never had a thought; that is to ſay, it 
obliged them to have Recourſe to the Means 
which they had in their Hands of contenting 
ſome, and quieting others, and thereby pro- 
curing to themſelves a Capacity of ſo fteering 
the Veſſel of State, as to weather ſeveral ſevere 
Storms; by each of which otherwiſe ſhe mult 
have ſuffered Shipwreck, Thus the Perver/e- 
neſs of pretended Patriots prodyceer what they 
call Miniſterial Influence. © 
Whoever lived in thoſe Times, whoever 
has read the moſt impartial Hiſtories of King 
William's Reign, will own to you that I have 
_ repreſented this Matter fairly. And now, 
Sir, lay your Hand upon your Breaſt, conſider 
the Situation of a Miniſtry, preſſed on one 
hand by the powerful Enemies of their King 
and Country, and diſtreſſed on the other by 
pretended Patriots ; reproached by the latter, 
if the former gained any Advantages, and 
unable to deal with the former till they found 
ſome Means of  pacifying the latter. In ſuch 
„% | a Caſe, 
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| 2 Caſe, Sir, what would you * Men do? 


For Miniſters are Men, and while they are 


ſo, it is unjuſt to expect from them * 


Virtue or Wiſdom ſuperior to Mortals. If 


ſuch as had Talents for Popularity would 


exert them to the Prejudice of the State, 
merely becauſe they wanted Places, would 
you condemn, as Enemies to their Country, 
ſuch as gratified them rather than fee the 
State periſh. If Men, after acquiring 'a Re- 
putation by ſpeeching for the Publick, will 


not allow others to act for the Publicł witte- 


out a Reward for not being troubleſome, what 
is to be done? If Regard to the Government 


did not direct an Adminiſtration in ſuch E- 


mergencies, Principles of Self- Preſervation 
would. The Crown at that Time had loſt 


the Powers by which it was accuſtomed to 
promote it's Meaſures, and ſecure it's Ser- 


wants, and therefore it was obliged to ſtoo 
to the only Means of Safety that were ft. 

As to the heavy Burden of the publick 
Debts, and in conſequence of them the grie- 


vous Load of numerous Taxes, we owe them 


entirely to the , pretended Patriots of thoſe 
Times, who, while they were pocketing 
Bribes for the parſimonious Supplies they per- 


mitted the Commons to give to the Crown, 


were at the fame Time heaping Debts and 
entailing Taxes upon Poſterity, that they, 
and their deluſive eee, might deſerve 

| Curſes | 


Curſes in Secula Seculbrum. Vet your Friends, 
the worthy Succeſſors, Sir, of the Grumblers 


in the laſt Century, have the Confidence to 


| place theſe zokens, by which we ought to re- 
member their Fwy . to the Account of 
Miniſters, and would have us gratefully ab- 
hor the Memory of thoſe Men, who preſerved 
us from being quite undone. If indeed they 
are morally certain that the People will never 
open their Eyes, I do not know but the 
may carry their Point, and be as loudly 
huzza'd for running down Zhoſe who are now 


at the Helm, as the old Patriots were for 


baniſhing Clarendon, depriving Somers of the 
| Seals, and breaking the Heart of the un- 
corrupt and publick ſpirited. Godoſphin! 
Beſides, when thoſe who coutted the Fa- 
vour of the People had, to ingratiate them- 
ſelves, hindered the neceſſary Supplies for 
defraying the current Expences of the Go- 
vernment, and thereby created Debts, and 
Taxes, it became abſolutely neceſſary that 
the Receipt and Direction of theſe ſhould be. 
in Officers appointed by the Crown ; had it 
been otherwiſe, not only Debts, and Taxes, 
but Faction alſo had been eftabliſhed, and 


we ſhould have had wo kinds of Government 


in one Commonwealth, Tis true, ſomething. 

of this Sort was attempted in the Reign of 
which I have been ſpeaking : Some Patriot 
Commiſſioners were elected, and great Powers 


glven them by the Legiſlature, but fo far 
Werte they. from doing any of the great 

Things that were expected from or promiſed 

by them, that except terrifying publick Of- 

'icers, cauſing Loads of Accounts to be tran- 

ſcribed at the publick Expence, and finding 

Fault with Perſons with whom they had no- 
thing to do, the People reaped no Fruit from 
their Labours; and from a juſt Senſe of this 
they were at laſt very prudently laid aſide. 
Happy would it Wag 6. us, if we did not 
think ourſelves too wiſe to be guided by Ex- 
erience, we ſhould then diſtinguith eaſily 
etween feaſible: and impracticable Projects, 

' and be content to truſt the Crown with thoſe 
Powers, which would be infinitely more 
dangerous, even to the People themſelves, if 

& -. On the whole, your Friends reaſon from 
1 2 Set of groſs Falſboods, as if they were elf- 
kvident Principles, and this it is that gives 
them that Air of Confidence with which they 
1 e and write, For example, they take it 
for granted, that there is a natural Oppoſi- 
1 lion between the Intereſts of the Crown and 
= | People, though nothing is more certain than 
that they are, and always ought to be, che 
1 fare; They define Patriotiſm, or at leaſt 
” they act as if they defined it, an Averfion to | 
8 Power, however it may be uſed. At the 
BE Time they endeavour to perſwade the 
— 71 l : | People, 


4 


— 


ta) 
People, that the ſureſt Sign of a publick A et 
is the diſturbing and diſtracting gad Corn- 
cils. In ſhort, their having 10 Places puts 


them upon repreſenting a Place as à Proof 


either of Iniquity or Incapacity; and their 
finding that the Juſtice, Equity, and Mild- 
neſs, of the preſent Adminiſtration, together 
with their Punctuality in all their Dealings, 
and their Tenderneſs in executing Penal 
Laws, hath given them a great Intereſt in 
the People, they will needs give this an ill 
Name, and to anſwer their o.-Zn pernicious 
Purpoſes, have the Aſſurance to call the Ef- 
fects of the King's good and gracious Govern- 
ment, Minifterial Influence. 8 5 
It is charged upon me as an Inſtanee either 
of Weakneſs or Inſincerity, that I ſhould 
ject to the Place-Bill, that it is an Ivan 
on the Peoples Liberty, and yet all that I ad- 
vanced is granted, for it cold not be denied; 
and now to ſhew that if Tam a Blockhead, I 
am a Blockhead of ſome Reading, I will dif- 
cover whence I had this Notion, that __ 
fying any Perſon from ſerving his Country in 
Parliament, is a great Treſpaſs on the Right of 
me People, and extreamly dangerous to our 
Conſtitution. Lord Cokertells'us , that the 
King cannot grant a Charter of Exemption 
to rn MS to be freed from Election of 
; 3 . "Hm 


. | 


ae „ 1 
> Knight, Citizen, or Burgeſs of the Parlia- 
ment, as he may do of ſome inferior Offices 
or Places; becauſe the Elections of them 
ought to be free, and his Attendance is for 
the Service of the whole Realm, and for the 
Benefit of the King, and his People, and 
the whole Common- wealth hath an Intereſt 
therein. It may, indeed, be ſaid, that this 
relates to the King, and ſhews that he ought 


not to wound the Conſtitution in this Parti- 


cular; but ſure the Reaſon. of our great Law- 
yer's Remark is general, for a Wound is a 
Wound come from what Hand it will. How- 
ever, to ſhew that Lord Coke thought any 
Reſtraint of this Sort unlawful alike in Prince 
and in People, I muſt take Notice that he 
- cenſures, with great Quickneſs, an Attempt 
made to exclude Lawyers from fitting in the 
2 of Commons. There Was, it ſeems, 
in the Time of Edward III, a popular Cla- 
mour againſt Lawyers, as now there is a- 
gainſt Place- men; and in the forty-ſixth 
Vear of his Reign, there was an Ordinance 
made in the Houſe of Lords to diſable them 
from being elected. Henry IV, in the ſixth 
Year of his Reign, to gratify the People, in- 
ſerted a Clauſe in a Writ of Summons, pro- 
Hibiting the Election of any Lawyer. This 
Parliament, without Lawyers, met at Coven- 
that, to this Day, they are ſtiled in our 
f „„ Es Books 
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fry, and ſuch mad Work they made on it, 


CCF : 
Books Indoctum Parliamentum, or, in good 
old Engliſh, the Lacl- Learning Parliament. 
This had a good Effect, it cured the People 
of their Prejudices, and they have never 
ſince thought of turning Lawyers out of Par- 
liament. It is clear, therefore, that I am 
not alone in my Judgment, that Reſtraints 
on the Freedom of the People, in this Par- 
ticular, how plauſible ſoever the Pretences 
for reſtraining appear, are certainly dange- 
'rous, it may be deſtructive, of our Conſtitu- 
tion, I muſt add, before I quit this Sub- 
ject, that if my Lord Coke's Opinion was of 
Weight, when there was no Qualification in 
point of Eſtate neceſſary to a Seat in Parlia- 
ment, it is much more ſo no. 
But if theſe Gentlemen can't prove me an 
_ Offender againſt Reaſon, they will ſtrive hard 
to convict me of writing againſt the Laws. 
There are, it ſeems, certain Place-men dif- 
abled by Act of Parliament from fitting in 
the Houſe of Commons, and, if I perfiſt in 
my Opinion, it ſeems to them that I doubt 
of the Wiſdom of this Act; but, with Sub- 
| miſſion to theſe quick Wits, I do not argue 
for the Repeal of this Law, but I argue a- 
gainſt a Crotchet of their's which is not a 
Law yet: Some Place-men are excluded, 
ergo more Place-men ought to be excluded, 
If this be good Logick, then, fay I, the 
preſent Qualifications in Land are reaſonable z 
)) -- 1» a_—_ 


therefore to double theſe Qualifications would 
be twice as reaſonable, and thus we may go 
on ſecuring the Houſe of Commons, till we 


- ſhut them out of Doors. This they may 


Call awkwardly ridiculing their Scheme, but 
I proteſt T mean no ſuch Thing, I have no 
Ambition to paſs for a Wit, and therefore 


- thoſe who have cannot mortify me by calling 


me a Blockhead. All that T pretend to fay 
is, that a Multiplication of Reftraints on 
Liberty is the direct Road to taking it quite 


away. This is a plain, ſelf-evident, home- 
Tho n Truth, and if theſe Gentlemen with 
their Learning, Spirit, Eloquence, and all 
that, can prevail upon the People to believe 
the contrary, why they will be very cleaver 
Fellows; the Wit will lie all on their Side; 
| and as to Wiſdom it will be out of the 
%% pap bres ro 
My Antagoniſts are agreed in one Point, 
and char is, that J am guilty of a groſs Con- 
tradiction in ridiculing (for fo they will have 
it) the People's demanding a Place-Bill, be- 
cauſe it reſtraips their Liberty, and, at the 
| ame Time, applauding their Anceſtors for 
| Foias up their Right of electing Sheriffs. If | 
I piqued myſelf as little on good Manners as 
_ theſe Writers do, I ſhould fay, that the Pa- 
rent of this Contradiction is er groſs Igno- 
rance. People may be Patriots. and Politi- 
cans it ſeems by Intuition, but I find to 
Mitt ibs Eo. : : . make 


V 
make Men e there muſt be a kl | 
reading. The People did give up their Rig 
of elecling Sheriffs, and 1 commend them for 
it; but they did not give it auay, otherwiſe 
1 would not have commended them. I did 


not intend in that Letter to read to you, Sir, 


upon the Statute of Sheriffs, I knew you 
would comprehend very readily the Hint I 


gave; but theſe People are ſo alert on their 


new Notions of Liberty, and ſo fond of ſhew- 
ing their Spite to the Crown, that they take 
Fire not only on every Occaſion, but, on 
every Shadow of Occaſion, the Source of their 
Reflection lying here in the Sound of the 
ords, and not in their Meaning. For be 
it known unto them, that I as little de- 
fire to ſee the People give up their Rights 
to the Crown, as their Votes to the preſent 
Patriots, I thank God, I mean the People 
better than to wiſh them Slaves to any * 
Prince, much leſs to any Set of Subjecis 
who have no Title to Dominion, but what 
og in t Kan Senſe of their on Abili- | 


8 now to another Abſurdity they: fay 
I have tun into, which is alledging that the 
Place- Bill fixes a Mark of Reproach on thoſe 
whom it excludes from fitting in the Houſe 

of Commons, or, tg uſe the Words which 

they. are Pleaſed to make me uſe, puts them, 
in 40 — upon 0 ſame Foot with 

- outlawed 


(448): 

outlawed Perſons. I am ſtill as blind as ever, 
and, in ſpite of all their Illuſtrations, cannot 
ſee any Abſurdity in what I advanced. They 


make no Scruple of owning, that their turn- 


ing Place- men cut, is becauſe they think the 
People have Grounds to be diſſatisfied with 


W Conduct in Parliament, and yet they 
are angry with me for ſaying, that ſuch an 
Excluſion as this is diſhonourable to the Per- 
ons excluded. At this Rate I proteſt IT am a- 
fraid T ſhall never fay any thing to pleaſe 


them; for if ſtripping a Man of a Truſt of 


Honour and Importance, from an Opinion 
that he will betray it, fixes no Sort of Diſ- 


credit upon that Man, why then I am what 


theſe Gentlemen would have me, a Blockhead 


in good Earneſt, Nay, to ſhew them how 
thick my Skull is, I will confeſs, that not- 
withſtanding all the Pains they have taken 


about it, I am not convinced of the Truth 


of either of -the Inſtances they give me. 


Firſt, they ſay that many uſeful Members of 


the Common-wealth. are incapacitated, and 


yet are not looked upon as Enemies to their 
Country. Now I conceive” there is ſome 


little Difference between a Man's hs kept 
out of Parliament for want of a legal Capa- 
city, and being turned out of it, t — he 
has all that the Law requires. Next they in- 
ſinuate that I would throw ſome Reptoach 


on monied Men; becauſe, truly, a Man who 


(49) 


is worth a Million cannot fit in the Houſe of ; 
Commons. But if this Man will lay out Ten 


thouſand Pound in Land, he may fit there 


the next Day; and this very Proviſion is one 
of the Cauſes of the high Value ſet upon 
Land. By their Scheme, however, it is to be 


enacted, that if a Man has a Place, that is, 


ſerves his Country by the Favour of his Prince, 


he ſhall not fit in the Houſe of Commons, tho 


he be born to ten thouſand a Year, I have 


now got rid of every thing but the Word out- 
lawed, and as to this, I fay, if a Man be ex- 
communicated or outlawed, his being duly: 


elected will not give him a Seat in Parlia- 
ment, though he has all other legal Qualiſica- 


tions: By this Bill a Perſon with thoſe Qua- 


iſications is to be excluded, if he has a Place; 
the Queſtion is, Whether this does not make 
him look ſomewhat like an Outlaw? 


The Writers againſt me are very angry 
with what they call my begging of Queſtions 


though, by the Way, they have not ſhewn 


5 


much Generoſity themſelves in granting my 
Requeſts, They are ſurprized that I ſhould 
fay, that the Servants of the Crown are in 
reality the Servants of the People, and that 
the Money of the Crown is the Money of the 


People. Now, if Surprize be any Sort f 
Prof, why IJ ptoteſt ſolemnly, Sir, I was 
never ſo ſurprized in = Life; I took theſe 

very Expreſſions out 
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nd. now, look you, to ppigbt me they will | 
give themſelves the Lye.. Well, let the worſt 


come to the worſt, I can prove it, and I. 


will prove it, rather than the People ſhall. 


boſe their Ser wants, or their Servants think. 
they are accountable only to the Crown, 


The executive Part of the Government is 
given to the King by Law, but it is given 
to the King for the Sake of the People; and 
therefore, as he cannot execute the Govern- 
ment without employing Part of his People, | 


who are thence ſtiled Miniſters, they are ac- 


countable for what they do to the People : 


This is carried ſo far, that the very Command 


of the Prince is held no Warrant in Law for 
their doing any thing to the Prejudice of the 


People; nay, and though the King can par- 
gon any ol his People, for any Offence, yet 
he cannot pardon his Miniſters if they are im- 


peached by the People; therefore I ſaid, and 


I faid not without Reaſon, that the Servants 


of the Crown were, in reality, Servants of 
the People; and I think I might have ſaid, 
that they are not ſo much the Servants of the ; 


Cron as of the People. Now again, as to 
the Money that pays them, do we not all 
know that it is granted by the People for the 
Support of the Government, which is ſo ne- 


ceflary to themſelves, that if it was diſſolved, 


it would be a great Queſtion whether they 


world have. apy. Property left? But, ſay my 
- "> Antagoniſts, 


i . 
Antagoniſts, the Money of the Publick has 
been ſometimes ꝝſed againſt the Liberties of 
the People, and publick Officers have cheatet. 
the People. Did I deny this? did I fay that 
the former was not the vileſt of . = 
that the latter did not deſerve the /evere/t Pu- 
niſhnents? Would they infer that the Go- 
vernment ſhould have no Supplies, becauſe 


the Money may be miſapplied? or would they 


have it taken for granted that every Man in 
Place cheats, becauſe ſome have done ſo. If 
they would, I am ſure they need not talk of 
_ begging of Queſtions, The Truth is, there 
are ſome Beggars of Places, who after ſu« 
ing, and being refuſed by the Grown, are now 
begging and praying the Commons of Greats 
Britain to be out of Humour, right or wrong, 
with all. heir Servants, that they may con- 
ſole themſelves for the Want of Places, by 
providing that no Man who has a Place ſhall 
have Peace. 
Both the Writers, nie have obliand the 
World with Remarks on my Letter, talk 
loudly of ſmall venal Boroughs, which they 
are pleaſed to call the rotten Part of the 
Conſtitution: One of them is more explicit 
than the other, I will therefore quote what 
he ſays. * That Members ought to be 
: 1 1 5 elected by the People is true; but 
e G 2 n 


N Common Senſe, January EA 1741. 
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this Writer at preſent complains. 


„„ 
are not many Boroughs, that ſtill retain 
their Right of ſending Members to Parlia- 
ment, gone to decay? When Trade and 
Manufactures ſink in any Town, the Peo- 
le leave it of Courſe, and ſettle where they 
can find Employment: —— The Right of 
electing does not follow the People; the 
more the Pity. —— Several Corniſb and 
Wiltſhire Boroughs, quite deſerted, ſend 
© two Members each to Parliament; while 


A 


© Birmingham, Leeds, Wakefield, and many 


© other large and populous Towns do not 


* ſend one, ——A Member for the County 


of York repreſents Ten thouſand Freehol- 
* ders; yet his Vote counts for no more than 


that of a Man who repreſents twenty (I 
will not ſay Exciſe-Men, or Cuſtom-Houſe 


Officers) but poor Labourers. 
Becauſe many People are apt to fancy there 


| Js forme Weight in theſe Sort of ObjeRions, 


I beg leave to obſerve to you, Sir, that theſe 
Grievances, if they are any, flow not from 
Monarchs, or their Miniſters, but from the 
Projects of Patriots in former Times; whence - 
it follows, that there is no ſuch thing as ad- 
juſting the Conſtitution to the good liking 


of theſe Sort of People, who demand a thing 


in one Age, and rail againſt it in the next: 


Now to make this the more clearly appear; 


I will examine ſeparately the Griefs of which 


Firſt | 


" 1). 

Firſt then, 8 ry. that Abunda nce 
it poor, Boroughs ſhould be truſted — 
the Privilege of ſending Members to Parlia- 


- ment: But does he 3 how this comes 


2 ? Heretofore Sheriffs were wont to ex- 
: ſuch Boroughs as they found in no Con- 
dition to ſend Repreſentatives to Parliament, 
either through their great Poverty, which 
| rendered it inconvenient for them to pay the 


Wages of the Burgeſſes they ſhould have 


ſent to Parliament, and which Cauſe is fre- 
quently expreſſed in their Returns; or elſe, 
becauſe they wanted fit Perſons reſident in 
them to become their Repreſentatives, This 
Practice continued throughout ſeveral Kings 
Reigns, without any et, ch from the 
Boroughs againſt the Sheriffs; though it be 
true, that ſome Statutes were made which 
ſeem intended to have reſtrained this Prac- 
tice. Some Patriots however, conceiving this 
too great a Power to be veſted in any She- 
riff, procured it to be wholly taken away by 
5 Statute made 23 Hen. VI. Vet notwith- 
ſtanding this Statute it ſeems, that for a long, 
Time decayed Boroughs had no Precepts 
ſent them, inſomuch that, in the Reign of 
Henry VIII, there were not above One hun- 
dted and thirty Cities and Boroughs which 


ſent Members to Parliament. But afterwards, 


as Times altered, and Towns hegan to af | 
ect ſending Members to RL Sth inſtead — 


of 


EC 
of declining it as they were wont to do, 
ſeveral antiquated Boroughs defired to be re- 
ſtored; and upon Petition, ſeveral of them 
were ſo, by the Authority of the Crown: 
As for Inſtance, the Borough of Eaſl-Retford. 
in the County of Nottingham, though it had 
ſent no Members from 9 Edw. II, yet it was 
reſtored to a Right of ſending in 13 Eliz. 
and by this means many decayed Boroughs 
re: acquired their Rights. In proceſs of Time 
the Houſe of Commons alſo took upon them 
to reſtore or revive decayed Boroughs, as 
particularly in the 18 of James I, they or- 
dered a Writ for electing Burgeſſes for II- 
cbeſter, in the County of Somerſet, though 
that Borough had made but one Return from 
4 Edw. III; and in the 15 Charles I, Mil- 
urn- Port, in the ſame County, recovered it's 
Right of ſending Repreſentatives in the like 
Manner, though it had ſent none from the 
Time of Edward 1. If therefore there be 
really any Hardſhip that a Member for the 
County of 7974. ſhould be equal in Parlia- 
ment only to the Repreſentative of Twenty 
r Labourers, here is the Cauſe; and, as 
Faid before, neither Monarchs, nor Mini- 
ſters, are juſtly accountable for it. 

Secondly, it is much lamented that many 
great and opulent Market Towns, which are 
Places of great Trade and Conſequence, 
ſhould yet be without tis Right of ſending 

Members 47 


. 1 5 
Members to Parliament: But to what is this 
due? Heretofore, our Kings granted a Right 
of ſending Repreſentatives by Charter, and 
this gave them an Opportunity of incorpo- 


rating flouriſhing Towns, and of rewarding 
ſuch Places as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 


an eminent Manner by their Loyalty. This 
Power Queen Elizabetb exerciſed very fre- 
quently, ſhe added upwards of a hundred 
Members to Parliament; it was exerted, but 
more ſparingly, by King James I, who gave 
this Right to Twenty-ſeven Boroughs, King 
Charles I, added Ten, but in King Charles 
the Second's Time, the Houſe of Commons 
queſtioned this Right, declared Elections in 
Virtue of his Charters void, and conſequently 
the Power of the Crown in that Reſpe& was 
reſtrained ; which ſome Writers on Parlia- 
mentary Affairs have applauded as a high 
Act of Patriotiſm, and of vaſt advantage to 
the People in general. „„ 
From all this, Sir, we ought to learn that 
too much Care and Caution cannot be taken 
in ſuch Proceedings, as regard our Conſtitu- 
tion. What at one Period of Time appears 
highly for the Intereſt of the People, is at 
another judged a Grievance; and though no- 
thing is held, generally ſpeaking, more for 
the Advantage of the Commons than prun- 


ing the Prerogatives of the Crown, yet we 


find that ſometimes the People felt the kay 


TO (56) ES 

of them more perhaps than the Crown itſelf.” 
Inſtead therefore of that Eagerneſs and Paſ- 
 fion with which all popu pular Projects are pur- 
ſued, inſtead of all thoſe fiery Denunciations 
of Corruption and Contempt of publick 
Spirit, againſt all who oppoſe them; it were 
to be wiſhed that our Patriots would have 
- Recourſe to milder Meaſures, and endeavour 

rather to perſwade us by Arguments, than to 
terrify us with Threats. I proteſt, Tam very 

apprehenfive of the Conſequences that may 
4 880d the raſh Propoſals and haſty Language 
which are in faſhion with moſt of your 
Friends. If the Goodneſs of the King, and 
the Moderation of the Miniſtry, hinder an 
Notice from being taken of the many Foe | 
Libels dail; "publiſhed, yet do I not ſee how r 
ou will be ſecure from the People a 8 
| ſelves, if your Speakers, and your Scribes 
on at the Rate they do, and diſcover fach 
ſtrong Inclinations towards new modelling 
the Conſtitution according to Schemes with 5 
which hitherto but few are acquainted. 

It appears clearly enough, that whenever 
you can carry a Place-Bill you will not ſtop. 
there. The depriving moſt of the Boroughs 
in Cornwall, and Wilts, of the Power of 
ſending Members, by way of Puniſhment 
for not ſending ſooner Members of : 

Stamp, is pretty ſtrongly intimated, though 
to be _ you wil deny any Intention of Sor 


* 
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Sort in the moſt ſolemn Manner, till you 
are in a Condition to execute it. I could al- 
ſo mention ſome other Regulations, of which, . 


from Time to Time, your Writers have af- 


forded us ſuch Hints, as ſhew we may expect 


gr eat Changes, Whenever their Patrons get 


into Power; but I forbear at preſent, be- 


cauſe I doubt my Paper will fail me before 1 


come to an End of what I propoſed. Let 


me therefore conclude this Subject with put- 


ting you in Mind, that if any thing of this 
Sort was but lined: by a Servant of the 
Crown, or a Friend to the Adminiſtration, 


your Friends would not fail to raiſe a Hue 
and Cry after him, as if he had already 


ſtolen a part of the Conſtitution. I, for my 


part, know no Right by which a Patriot, 


ſuppoſing every Journal Writer in the Service 
of your Party to be ſuch, is at liberty to of- 
fer Amendments of our eſtabliſhed Govern- 
ment to the People out of Parliament, and 
to provoke them to think they are ill treated, | 


if theſe Propoſals are not immediately con- 


ſidered by the Legiſlature, If you ſay that 
theſe Rights are inherent to a free People, 1 
muſt anſwer, that they ought then very cau- 


tiouſly to be uſed, ſince it is certain nothing 


can be more dangerous to our Liberties than 


ſuch Diſcourſes. / They have been dangerous, 
1 1 ſay, a to. 2 free State 


n | 


4438 - 
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Aa bich has bieten inthe Worlds ab: 40 
not think that we have at preſent a larger 


Share of Virtue and publick Spirit than ever 


the Atbenians, Carthaginians, or Romans, poſ- 
ſeſſed. I have likewiſe ſome Doubts, whether 
- when they perceive you are in earneſt with 
theſe Schemes, the People will not think 
themſelves more concerned in their Events, 
than in that of the War; which however you 
would make us believe is your principal Care. 
Certainly theſe. are Hints: not altogether un- 

worthy your Notice, though they come from 
a Man who pretends not either to a Right, 
or an Pg of EROS oy. n 


wk come bow to the laſt great Objection, 


8 e is, that ſome of 1 leſſer Boroughs 
are under the Influence of the Adminiſtra- 
tion: Upon this, I know, your Party lay a 
great Streſs, and to my great Surprize my 


Antagoniſts appeal to me as if I either did, 
or might, know ſomething of this Matter; 


whereas I ſolemnly declare, there is no Man 
in the Kingdom more 
this Nature than I am; 


norant in Arts of 
however, the great 
Deſire I have of contributing ſo far as may be 


to the withdrawing you from ſome ſtrange 
Opinions you: have entertained, on, what 


Grounds I know not, I will endeavour. to 
—_ er un hath oo 


(59 ) 
Riſe to this Clamour, and the Reaſons w 


I apprehend it is ill founded, and — © = 


no fit Cauſe for introducing a new Law, for 
reſtaining the Subjects of Great Britain in 
their Choice of Repreſentatives; and creating, 


as it infallibly would do, ſeperate Intereſts, 


in ſuch as have the legiſlative and executive 


Powers intruſted with them; and this I ſhall 


do as fairly, as freely, and in as few Words, 
as I can; which I hope will induce you to- 
hear me with Patience at leaſt, if not with 
Favour ; though that indeed is a Favour I 
ſhould ſcarce expect from any of che 9 
but yourſelf. 
WMWWe are never to expect Perfekten in any 
human Contrivance; and therefore, all that 
can be hoped for in a political Conſtitution, 
is this; that it ſhould appear excellent in 
the Eyes of the wiſeſt, and be allowed pra- 
cticable by all; which Chatacter is certainly 
due to our Conſtitution as it ſtands at pre- 
ſent. This, however, does not hinder many 
different Opinions in relation thereto, nor 
will any Alteration we can poſſibly make, 
bring us to Unanimity in our Sentiments 
about it. Our Patriots themſelves own, that 
there ever will be an Oppoſition; nay, they 
go farther, they affirm, there ever muſt, and 
. ought to be one. Hence it follows, that if 
by” Nation 1 be always ſplit into two Par- 
2 ties, 
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eh the People ought. to take; care to 0 


tem as equal as poſſible, ſince which ever 
cConquers, they muſt moſt certainly be Slaves. 
When I fay this, I mean an abſolute Con- 


queſt, for one will be always the prevailing 


Party; that is to ſay, while the Adminiſtra- 


tion adheres to the Principles of natural Ju- 


ſtice, and to the Rules preſcribed by the Con- 


ſtitution, the Court will have the Aſcend- 
ant; but whenever Miniſters deviate from 


ſuch a Conduct, though they may maintain 


| themſelves. for ſome ſmall Time, yet at laſt 


the Scale of the Oppoſition will prevail, till 


new Weights are thrown into the other, Now 


each of theſe: Parties makes uſe of all ſuch 


Ways and Means, as the Conſtitution will 
allow for its Support. Theſe Methods, the | 
Party ufing them, ſtile Intereſt, and by the 


other Party they are called Influence, Con- 
ſider, dear Sir, with yourſelf, how your 
Friends and Acquaintance act with reſpect to 


bj People in general, and to their ElgQors 


n particular: Do they rely altogether on 
I known Characters for Wiſdom, Virtue, 
Diſintereſtedneſs, Loyalty, and Publick Spi- 
Tit? or, do they not condeſcend to mix —_ : 
theſe, Applications of a ſomewhat different 
Nature? Do they not addreſs themſelves to 


the Paſſions of — Men, to the Prejudices 
of MFR, Do ny. not conſtrain their wn 


— Humours, | 


5 — 


LH) 
Humours, and go out of their own Way, 
that by obliging Numbers they may become 
popular ? I ſay nothing of Arts of another 
Nature, ſuch as giving Hopes of extraordi- 
1 unificence to a decayed Corporation, 
making uſe of the neceſſary Dependance of 
Tenants, and exerting the united Force f 
family Engagements. Add to all this, the 


Intrigues and Cabals of a Faction thoroughly = 
formed, or as the all-accompliſhed Viſcount ' 


phraſes it, a well- conducted Oppoſition; and 
I conceive you will have a pretty juſt Idea of 


Country Intereſt. Fre wr 
Ik, therefore one ſhould incline to allo, 
What the Speakers and Scribes of your Par- 

a iy ſo violently contend for, that an Oppo- 
ſition is everlaſtingly neceſlary to preſerve our 
| Liberties ; you, on the other Hand, muſt al- 
low, that the Government muſt ſubſiſt; for 
_ otherwiſe, I think our Liberties would be 
hardly worth preſerving. If you will admit 
this, you muſt allow them the Means of ſub- 

ſiſting; and theſe are no other, than ſuch an 
Intereſt among the People as may, in ſome 


Meaſure, balance the Power of a continual 


Oppoſition; but you will immediately crx 
out, this is, pleading for bare-faced Corrup- 
tion: No, Sir, it is pleading; for the Conſe- 
quences of the Revolution, which have re- 


reduced 


— 
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. the 'Crown, inſtead of depending on 

it's high Prerogatives, to ſtoop ſo low as to 
depend upon the People: That is to ſay, to 
depend on | their | Kindneſs, Affection, and 
Good-will; whence the Neceſſity ariſes of 


#7 giving Places to ſuch as have large Proper- 


ties; and give me leave to ſay, Sir, that this 
is the ſtrongeſt Security, which in the Na- 
ture of Things the People can have, for the 
page petual Preſervation + of their Freedom; 
| hile the Crown cannot be without Parlia- 
ments, the Adminiſtration, in whatever 
Hands it is, muſt have a ſttong Dependance 
upon the Commons, and muſt cultivate a 
ood Underſtanding with them, by the beſt 
lethods they can deviſe, and the moſt ſuit⸗ 
able to the Nature of out Conſtitution, and 
the Circumſtances of the Times. They 
muſt cheriſh Principles of Liberty, they muſt 
maintain the People in the Poſſeſſion of it, 
they muſt have a due Regard to the Trade 
of the Nation at home, and to it's political 
Intereſts abroad, In fine, they muſt do their 
Duty in a great Meaſure; for otherwiſe the 
Paſſions of a free People are not to be re- 
ſtrained. Great Misfortunes, real Poverty, 
manifeſt Oppreſſions, are Things that the 
Britiſh People will not endure, they ate apt 
to fire at the very Sound of them 3 but I be- 
eren "i are ſeldom apt to ſtir, or to and 
e 


ard the great 


on , 


Gol they poſſeſs, til 
they feel the Evils , of. Whatever 


Ways, whatever Arts, whatever Means, ſueh 


as are in the Adminiſtration, and their F riends 
uſe, to maintain this Intereſt in the Com- 
mons, and thereby to keep the Government 


e Ready, ſetiled Courſe,” the Sum of 
them is What you and your Friends af- - 
fect to call Miniſterial Influence ; though in 
fact, it is Miniſterial Dependance, the Chain | 
: Ne they are bound to the People. 


I make no Manner of doubt that you Fn 
dy to ſuggeſt a Multitude of warm, ſpright- 


: va things againſt what I have advanced. But 


Wit ought to be out of the Queſtion here: 


In — of this Importance we muſt not 


truſt to the Livelineſs of the Imagination, 


1 


. — to Solidity of Judgment. I have repre- 


nted things to you as they truly are; yu 
_ view them in a fairer Light if you will, 


by confidering them as they fliould,| be. But + 


thoſe who are to deal with Mankind, muſt 
deal with them as they find them, and not 
according to their ſpeculative Reflections on 
human Nature. This all Parties will do, 
whether they are diſtinguiſhed by the Name : 

of Court or Country, Patriots or Place- men. 


What is there, dear Sir, that has given your 


Friends greater Offence, than the 3 
up regular Forc 5; and hl do vou not well 
FCC Fd 
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remember the Time, when they attempted My 
to bring over the Army, and would have 
made every Field-Officer a Freeholder in his 
Commiſſion ? What was it, not long ago, 
that brought over the Patrons of the Schiſm- 
Bill to ſuch a compaſſionate Senſe of the pre- 
| ſent Circumſtances of the Diſſenters? Will 
vou ſay ſeriouſly that theſe hot, high-flying 
Gentlemen, are become better Chriſtians, 
and entertain juſter Notions of Peace and 
Charity than formerly they did? I know, 
Sir, you are too wiſe and too honeſt to pre- 
tend this. But why, in the Name of Won- 
der, will you entertain a more favourable O- 
pinion of the Civil than of the  Church- 
Scheme, of theſe new-fangled Politicians ? | 
Why ſhould you believe their Hate to Place- 
men better grounded than their Love'to the 
Diſſenters, or their Reſpe& to the Army? 
Believe me, Sir, they are all alike, all Re- 
finements of factious Policy, which, under 
the Veil of publick Spirit, aims at engrofling 
the Management of publick Affairs. I am 
thoroughly ſatisfied that, whenever your Paſ- 
fon cools a little, and the Edge of your Pre- 
judice is taken off, you will diſcern the Truth 
of what I ſay, and either give up the Proſe- 
cution of this ſanguine Scheme, or openly 
carry it on as a thing neceſſary for the Ser- 
vice ot 1 n and without 1 
5 whic 
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which they can never hope, even after ſo 
long and fierce a Struggle, to diſlodge the 
reſent Miniſtry, and come themſelves into 
Pans Such a Conduct, as it would be 
more candid, fo I do not think it Would 
be leſs cunning, than that which is now pur- 
ſued ; ſince it is certain, that Numbers begin 
to open their Eyes, and to exerciſe the Pri- 
vilege of Common Senſe at the Expence of the 
Craftſmen. * 


|  Farewel, Sir, I have done for ever with 
this Diſpute ; your Mirmidons may treat me 
as they think fit, they may dreſs me in black 
or in red, put on a band of this kind or cf 
that, call me Scribbler, Sycophant, Merce- 
nary, while they themſelves much better de- 
ſerve thoſe Apellations. I ſhall reſt ſatisfied 
that I have drawn the Curtain from before 
this Raree-Shew, and ſhewn the Faction's 
beloved Scheme in it's frue Light. It was 
due to Truth, to Juſtice, to the People; they 
have been long enough made the Tools of. a 
{clt-intereſted Party, who mean Places while 
they rail at them, and who covet Power, 
though they would be thought to deſpiſe 
it. The Nation at this critical Conjuncture 
bath other Things to mind than their Chi- 
merical Projects; we are perhaps within a 
few Months of appearing in a more glorious 
. Light 


* ——_— 


- 


w 


chan to neglect. the Opportunity. of fixing 


* we "att fave pls Wiſdom 


our Power and Reputation. for ever, for 
the Sake of gratifying the longing Deſires. 
of a few Men amongſt us, who, cannot be 
quiet while in a private Condition, nor 
would let us be long ſo, if they were in 

pablic Stations. Pardon this ſecond printed 

"Addreſs, becauſe it was neceſſary and do 
not, on account of my writing freely, oy] | 


Honour of ſubſcribing my ſelk 


* 
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